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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION FOR THE STAND- 
ARDIZATION OF STATISTICAL WORK* 

By Rogee W. Babson. 



As Mr. Chase has so ably suggested, some of us are much 
interested in certain plans for standardizing and jointly pub- 
lishing certain international statistics of which statesmen and 
business men are so much in need. We further believe that 
the development of the statistical work of the United States 
Government has reached a point where to longer go ahead 
without regard to what other nations are doing will mean a 
lot of undoing later. 

In view of the fact that President Koren has given me a 
place upon this program to tell about this work, I feel that the 
least I can do is to reciprocate by basing the first half of my 
remarks upon a most able paper upon the subject which he 
read last year in New York. Our argument in brief is as 
follows : — 

" For years it has been the hope of statesmen and economists, 
as well as of statisticians, that the censuses of the principal 
countries of the world might become so standardized that it 
will be possible to make accurate comparative studies of the 
true growth and relative prosperity of the respective nations. 
It has not been contemplated that the national censuses should 
follow the same pattern in all details, but' that they should 
deal with specified subjects in a certain uniform manner, such 
subjects to be chosen as will afford a fact-basis for determining 
the economic and social standing and development of each 
nation. 

"The possible utility of a world standard of values as 
applied to nations is infinite. The interdependence of nations 
in things that make for prosperity and general well-being is 
daily becoming more obvious. Back of much of the insecurity 
and strife in international commerce and industry, back of the 
halting way in which we endeavor to meet common social 

* Paper read at the joint meeting of the American Economic Association and the American 
Statistical Association. Princeton, N. J., December 30, 1914. 
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problems, back of the international jealousies and suspicions 
that always threaten, lurks ignorance of national and inter- 
national conditions and relations. It is the ability to strike 
a reliable balance sheet that has made possible the huge systems 
of combinations in commerce and banking. Is not the useof 
a balance sheet equally urgent in the affairs of nations if they 
shall be directed for the common good of all? 

" Of the many by-products to be derived from standardizing 
knowledge in the manner indicated, how it will point to oppor- 
tunities in business, prevent losses through foreign investments 
and commercial dealings, how it may help to a better distri- 
bution of population as well as products of agriculture and 
industry, how it may reveal fundamentals in educational 
systems that make for real prosperity, there is not time to 
speak." 

The idea of a Standard International Census has had many 
advocates within bodies like the International Statistical 
Institute, and the International Agricultural Institute at 
Rome. Recently, at various gatherings here and abroad and 
through publications, the idea has won new momentum. 
Everywhere it meets hearty approval. Boards of trade, pro- 
ducers and bankers, no less than statisticians, economists, 
and peace advocates, readily see its wide bearings. 

Of course, such a development in statistics will not be 
brought about at once. One feature, however, can be taken 
up at a time and a beginning made very soon. Mr. Chase has 
shown the need of standardizing the budgets of the leading 
nations, and other members of our associations have at times 
pleaded for conformity in other statistical work. One specific 
illustration is the work being done by Professor Irving Fisher, 
for standardizing the Commodity Prices Indices of the dif- 
ferent nations. Very important fiscal, industrial, and social 
movements are absolutely held up for lack of scientific and 
comparable figures on the cost-of-living. 

.Mr. Meeker has referred this morning to the great work 
which he is doing toward setting our own house in order, and 
yet he is being forced to do this independent of any help from 
other nations, which makes it almost certain that some day 
it must all be done over again. The same condition of affairs 
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exists in connection with our figures on exports, imports, and 
a host of other subjects. Every conscientious governmental 
official is up against the same problem that Mr. Meeker is, 
while the bankers, manufacturers, and merchants of the 
country are all at sea. 

But some say: "Why trouble about so-called international 
statistics until we get better national statistics? Why try to 
standardize the statistics of the world until we standardize 
those of our own country? Why attempt to make England, 
Germany, and the other great nations conform to the same 
methods of compilation until we get California, Illinois, and 
Massachusetts to agree?" At first thought these questions 
seem reasonable, but there are good answers to them all. 
First, the very time to standardize such statistics is before 
they are "perfected" in the different countries. The more 
incomplete they are, the easier it will be to induce the dif- 
ferent nations to adopt the standardized forms. The longer 
the change is delayed, the more difficult it will be to get them 
to make the much desired changes. Second, it would be 
very much easier to perfect the compilation and methods used 
by the different states of our own country if we had some in- 
ternational standard to refer to. California may not want to 
change her system to please Massachusetts or to copy a 
standard set by Illinois, but she could be much more readily 
induced to adopt some international standard prescribed by 
an international commission. 

Members of the American Statistical Association and 
members of the American Economic Association: This seems 
like a large order, but the statistical work of the United States 
Government, to be of real value, depends upon the placing 
and the filling of such an order. 

But since our last meeting something has happened which 
may very much help in this development. I refer to the 
great European war. In closing, I wish to say a word about 
this development. From reports which I am receiving from 
Europe, two probabilities are now apparent concerning the war 
in Europe. One is that the war will be called off before many 
months with neither side vanquished; and the other is that it 
may result in some sort of a commercial alliance which will 
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assure equal protection to the commerce and markets of all 
nations. 

The Hague Tribunal, which has been the work of pacifists 
and jurists, has signally failed. We have learned that little 
progress can be made for world peace through sentimental 
plans for arbitration. We, however, see in' the newspapers of 
the past few days the beginning of another great movement 
under commercial and shipping interests, which appears very 
hopeful. This movement, moreover, is even being officially 
endorsed by the diplomats of our sister republics at the south, 
and I might add that I leave in two weeks for Chile and 
Argentina in connection with this work. In fact, the "Neu- 
trality Commission of Nine," recently appointed by the Pan- 
American Union is a most hopeful sign of the two probabilities 
to which I refer above — namely: (1) That the war will be 
short, and (2) that a commercial alliance may be formed which 
will make another such war very improbable. 

If the leading nations come together in a commercial 
alliance to neutralize the seas, regulate trade-barriers, and 
assure all member nations equal commercial protection, this 
will be the beginning of a great development in international 
statistics. It will lead to standardizing the censuses and all 
the vital commercial and industrial statistics of the different 
nations. As the development of the simplest form of national 
government was dependent on collecting statistics for pro- 
portioning representation, taxation, etc., so the development 
of any international alliance or federation will carry with it 
the extension and standardization of international statistics. 

Did you ever think that political revolutions exist today as in 
the past, excepting that we make armed fighting unnecessary? 
Every four years before there is a chance for an armed conflict, 
we count the conflicting parties and if we see that one side 
has enough more males to win than the other, we call them the 
victors from the result of such a count. In other words we let 
both sides fight; but insist that they fight statistically with 
ballots, instead of in a mediaeval fashion with bullets. Hence, 
I believe that not only will this new international movement 
bring about the much hoped for development of international 
statistics, but that the wars of the future may be fought with 
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statistics and ballots instead of with guns and bullets. Cer- 
tainly, it must be with one of these two classes of weapons, as 
the world can never remain in statu quo as the pacifists so 
supinely hope. In view of this possible development I con- 
clude as follows: 

1. That, granted the existence of certain glaring needs to 
which President Koren, and Messrs. Willcox, Meeker, Mitchell, 
Durand, and Gifford have so ably referred, the statistical work 
of the United States Government has now reached a point 
where it should at once seek to cooperate with other govern- 
ments in standardizing the census and statistical work of all 
nations. 

2. That this means the formation of some sort of an official 
international census office entirely apart from the excellent 
work of the International Statistical Institute at The Hague. 

3. That the duty of the American Statistical Association, — 
the second oldest statistical association in the world and the 
only one of any consequence in a now neutral nation — is to 
call an international conference to consider this project. 

4. And finally, that in the meantime, we individual members 
work and talk in favor of this proposed commercial alliance 
and the neutrality plan of our South American brothers, for if 
these are successful, international and national. statistics will 
be put on a plane higher than we have ever yet dared to hope 
for up to the present time. 



